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SOME THOUGHTS ON COLLECTING 

Following our promise in the first T & L to 
"print what is printable", we present on the next page 
our first Letter to the Editor. This letter, from 
someone outside our Club, touches on a subject that has 
generated strong feelings among some Club members. The 
incident which triggered this reaction involved a re¬ 
spected member of long standing and great generosity 
to the Club. We feel that it would be very unfair to 
single out the individual, or the specific action, 
without considering them in the context of the larger 
subject of collecting in general. 

In the early days of the OFNC, the logical pro¬ 
cedure of study, whether of plants or of birds 1 eggs, 
was to make a collection. Today, because of increas¬ 
ing urbanization and dwindling natural resources, 
collecting as a hobby must be considered in general 
as no longer acceptable. 

What then of scientific collecting? Club members 
know that much fine scientific work involves collect¬ 
ing. We can read the distribution data in Birds of 
Canada, for example, with complete confidence in its 
accuracy, based as it is on preserved specimens. 
However, to say that a collection is made for scien¬ 
tific purposes is not enough, in our opinion, to give 
it unqualified approval. The scientist likes to feel 
that he works in isolation from the concerns of every¬ 
day life, but when he leaves his institution with plant 
press or net in hand, he should realize that other 
interests than his own are focussed on the objects of 
his activities. We would like to feel that he will 
consider these interests before exercising his legal 
right to take whatever he feels is necessary to his 
study. 
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There is a need for stronger development of individual 
consciences in our professional biologists with regard 
to what, or how much, to collect. 

We are especially concerned that such a sense of 
responsibility should be taught, along with collecting 
techniques, to students and members of the Macoun Club, 
who are the biologists of the future. We would like to 
know that they are being strongly encouraged to observe 
and enjoy the objects of their studies in their natural 
environment, as well as to make specimens of them. 

A. H. 


~t<y tJu. 




Editor, T & L 

I am not a member of your club as yet, but read 
my comlimentary copy of the third issue of Trail 6c 
Landscape with great interest. I was dismayed however, 
to read about the collection of a Summer Tanager . 

I believe it is most selfish when anyone collects 
rare samples of fauna or flora locally, when they are 
in abundance elsewhere. Surely these collectors real¬ 
ize that they are depriving many others of the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing these samples alive and in their 
natural surroundings. 

In this case, ! a bird in the bush is worth two 
in the hand.* 


N. E. Buck 

2501 Falcon Avenue, 

Ottawa 8, Ontario 
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CANADIAN MILK-VETCH 


(Astragalus canadensis L.) 


This delicate and true-to-life portrait 
of one of Ottawa ! s rarest wild plants was made by 
Elizabeth Keen White, wife of Lt.Col. William White, 
first president of the Ottawa Naturalists Club, 

The painting is also of interest because it was made 
in the year of Canada’s Confederation, just one 
hundred years ago, 

A finely bound album of sixty-eight of 
Mrs. White’s watercolour paintings of Canadian 
wildflowers, mainly from around Ottawa, is preserved 
in the City Library and Museum, London, Ontario, 
Photographs and colour-slides of all have recently 
been made for the herbarium of the Plant Research 
Institute, 
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Description and local occurrence of Canadian Milk-Vetch 


The racemes of greenish yellow flowers are not par¬ 
ticularly striking, but the dense clusters of dark brown 
pods which replace them in the fall always attract at¬ 
tention and become conspicuous at the tip of the stems 
after the leaves have withered. The pods are about one- 
half inch long, plump, non-splitting, and persistent, 
quite unlike those of the true vetches. The stems stand 
two to three feet tall, are rather coarse and rigidly 
branched, and tend to sprawl over if not supported by 
other vegetation. The handsome multi-pinnate leaves are 
distinctive, but tendrils are lacking. 

Mrs. White's plant was found on the "banks of Ottawa" 
apparently by her husband, at some unstated spot but 
probably at Rockcliffe or Hull where it used to grow. 

It has now become extinct at places near the city, but 
up until a few years ago it could still be found, very 
sparingly, on the rocky shores of the Ottawa at widely 
scattered points above the Chaudiere and on the rocky 
burnt-over land near Mud Pond, near Almonte and at Brae- 
side (see map), No specimens have been collected in the 
last 10 years, but this does not mean it has disappeared 
completely from the district. It is a rather tenacious 
perennial. The plant is known farther up the Ottawa near 
Pembroke and Deep River; downstream the closest station 
is at Grenville, 50 miles below the city, then at Oka, 
lie Bizard and Ste.Rose. Undoubtedly, the seeds in their 
bladdery pods, or even the roots dislodged by ice, have 
floated down the river and lodged on the shore below. 


















Specimens : Casselman (Scott 1891); Rockcliffe (Macoun 
1903 & 1911); Billings Bridge (Macoun 1894); small island 
by Lemieux Island (Dore et al.1950); Aylmer Park (Inglis 
1916, Harrington 1955); Chartrand Island (Gillett 19,55); 
Mud Pond (Breitung 1948); Woodridge (Dore 1954); Morris 
Island (Calder et al.1948); Braeside (Dore & Cody 1958); 
The Burnt Lands (Minshall 1939, Soper et al,1946, Calder 
& Cody 1947, Dore 1956); Prospect (Senn et al.1941). 

The plant was known to James Fletcher in 1880 
(Flora Ottawaensis) from Hull, Rockcliffe and Billings 
Bridge but no specimens are available from this period. 
Nor did Col. White,press the plant after his wife had 
finished painting it ! 

It is strange that the species has not been found 
along the rocky banks of other rivers, such as the Gat¬ 
ineau and others draining from Quebec, nor on more of 
the rocky land which surrounds the city. 

The name canadensis was given to the plant a long 
time ago by Linnaeus, before our boundaries were well 
defined and when 'Canada' meant the territory north of 
'Virginia'. The species is really a prairie-border 
plant of the West, and must have invaded the District 
either from the southwest via the 'Quinte Bridge' or 
down the Nipissing outlet from Lake Huron, after the 
Champlain Sea went down. 

Care has to be taken to distinguish this plant 
from the even rarer Astragalus cooperi which has also 
been found at Hull, Rockcliffe and on The Burnt Lands. 

It has whiter flowers in looser racemes which bloom 
earlier, greatly inflated pods, and stipules which do 
not surround the stem quite as much as shown for A. 
canadensis in Mrs. White's accurate painting. Plants 
of A. cooperi are somewhat smaller than canadensis and 
in general, look like sick plants of the latter -- a 
possibility that needs careful checking by field obser¬ 
vation. Both species were in Billings' list of 1866, 
but Fletcher did not admit cooperi to his Flora 
Ottawaensis, adding it later, in 1881, 


W, G. Dore 

Plant Research Institute 
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THE CASE FOR COLLECTING RARE BIRDS 


(Editor's Note: After the Editorial had been written 
and typed for printing, we received from Mr. Bourguignon 
the following reply to a letter of ours suggesting 
that he send us a few words giving his side of the 
collecting story.) 


Editor, T & L 

In reply to your letter of 9th August in which 
you say that many Ottawa birdwatchers feel that I 
cheated them when I collected the summer tanager this 
spring, I offer the following explanation. 

I collected it because I immediately recognized 
it to be a unique occurrence for the Ottawa region, 
and as such is of scientific and historical interest. 

A collected specimen is the absolute and indisputable 
ividence of its appearance. 

I sincerely regret that more people were not 
able to see the bird alive, but there is no guarantee 
that it would have stayed around long enough to be 
seen by many. In fact the weight of evidence in the 
past is against this and in my own experience there 
have been many instances where such strays have ling¬ 
ered a day or so and were gone forever. A recent 
example is the reported sighting of a fieldfare during 
the past winter. 

I refer to an article on "Collecting Birds and 
Conservation " by L. L. Snyder, Curator, Dept, of 
Ornithology, Royal Ontario Museum, in "The Ontario 
Field Biologist" (No. 12 1958) of which the following 
paragraphs are particularly pertinent: 

"It is presumed that there are people who.... 
...would question the value of collecting region¬ 
al rarities which excite so much popular interest. 

This attitude is understandable if we acknowledge 
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that the interest of most observers is more 
pronouncedly stimulated by the unusual. It is 
also evident that this interest has a value but 
there is no way of measuring and weighing it 
against the value of a collected specimen. 

a) An erratic collected, labelled and preserved 
proves beyond all doubt, both to us and to pos¬ 
terity, that a representative of a given species 
did occur extralimitally at a certain time. No 
other evidence is as absolute and the specimen 
can be referred to again and again. This is the 
simple demand of science especially when dealing 
with the unusual. 

e) It is well known that many waifs and strays do 
not survive displacement. A specimen in a re¬ 
search collection will be useful for an estimated 
thousand years or more. Its remains on a beach 
or field make small contribution to the scavenger 
or soil. 11 

A member of the ornithological staff at the Na¬ 
tional Museum had the opportunity of examining the 
summer tanager and it is my intention that they should 
eventually have it, together with the other record 
specimens in my collection, for permanent retention 
should they so wish. 

In the meantime, rather than being "just a bundle 
of feathers in your collection" it is well mounted and 
available for anyone to see, study or photograph. My 
collection is today, as it has been for the past twen¬ 
ty-five years, open to anyone who wants to see it. 

The many students from schools and colleges, as well 
as amateur groups, have expressed their appreciation 
of the opportunity to increase their interest in, and 
knowledge of, bird life by having the specimens to 
study at close range. 


A. E. Bour guignon 
979 Hare Avenue, 
Ottawa 13, Ontario 
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I was very pleased to read Lois Kingston's 
article which dealt with a Yellow Warbler's problems 
in raising a warbler family when a cowbird interferes 
in the housekeeping. I had the good fortune this 
spring to witness the following series of events. 


On May 20 my wife Linda and I spotted a Yellow 
Warbler putting the finishing touches to her empty 
two-inch-tall nest about six feet above ground near 
the top of a honeysuckle bush. My scientific curios¬ 
ity became aroused when a check of the nest two days 
later revealed two lovely cowbird eggs in it. We did 
not wish to disturb the nest, so we did not interfere 
with the eggs. Three days later, however, a second 
look at the nest revealed only one cowbird egg, but 
the nest was now three inches tall. It was not clear 
what had become of the two previous eggs. Again the 
single egg was left in the nest. Another check some 
four days later again revealed two cowbird eggs and a 
nest that was now five inches tall. At this stage the 
top of the nest was beginning to show above the honey¬ 
suckle bush. Putting 2+1+2 together I decided 
that it was time to end the cowbird experiment. I re¬ 
moved the two cowbird eggs, dug into the nest from the 
side and found another egg in a lower layer and then 
two more at the lowest layer - for a grand total of 5 
cowbird eggs. The next day I visited the nest and 
found there a beautiful Yellow Warbler egg. To my sur¬ 
prise a week later the nest contained 5 warbler eggs.' 

Does the story have a happy ending? Unfortun¬ 
ately, no. My last visit to the nest a week later 
found it to be empty, and small egg fragments were 
scattered about on the ground -- clearly the work of 
some predator. The nest, being exactly 5 inches tall 
from bottom to brim, was now visible from a nearby 
elm tree, and perhaps a crow, Blue Jay or squirrel 
had spotted it. 
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Kendall McNeil 


How fortunate are the citizens of Ottawa to have 
the incomparable Gatineau Park at their very doors ! 
This beautiful game sanctuary with its enticing and 
sometimes mysterious trails, small attractive lakes and 
lovely panorama of the river valley. Over the years, 
my wife and I have found it a never-ending source of 
interest and delight, a delight sometimes increased by 
an occasional glimpse of wild life - any sort, even the 
ordinary ground hog. How pleased we have been at the 
sight of a doe with her faun, or a family of ducks 
resting on a little lake on their way south. We carry 
a bird book and endeavour to identify what birds we see 
by their plumage or by their song. 

Our happiest experiences in this regard happened 
in the third week of June. We had oarked, as we often 
do, overlooking Lac Bourgeois when we heard the repeat¬ 
ed call "What cheer! What cheer !" from a tree close by. 
Our book told us it was a Gardinal, a bird we had never 
seen. Try as we might we could not spot it. Next day 
however, on returning to the same spot, we were greeted 
with a clear-throated ! *What cheer ! ff and a few moments 
later there he was, his brilliant red plumage shining 
through the foliage. 

But another thrill was to come. We had just 
pulled out to the main parkway when my wife, her voice 
full of excitement, called out ff Look! What f s that?" I 
could hardly believe my eyes but there it was crossing 
the road - a fullgrown black bear. "Drive slowly 1 * cau¬ 
tioned my wife, and in no time she was out of the car 
and down the bank towards the lake after the bear. My 
wife, who is unafraid of any living thing be it animal 
or man, was disappointed for it had disappeared into 
the bush, "There f s another!* 9 she exclaimed, and right 
in the middle of the road was a second, calmly stopping 
to look curiously at us. It was only a momentary halt 
and unhurriedly it went off to rejoin its mate. 

"Fancy, 1 * we said, "bears practically within sight 
of the Parliament Buildings. 11 Later we remarked how 
glad we were that it was a wildlife sanctuary and that 
the bears were safe from man with his gun and urge 
to kill. 
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CORAL FUNGUS : H. A„ Thomson, Ottawa, Ontario 
SHAGGY MANE : James L. Parker, Gilbert Plains, Man. 


GEM-STUDDED PUFFBALLS : Barbara Deans, Montreal, 


from 

THE NATIONAL 
COLLECTION OF 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHS 


MYCENA MUSHROOMS : Marjorie Dezell, Tilbury, Ont. 
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WIND SPEEDS 


Bill Holland 


Many members, at our meetings or elsewhere, 
have said or thought fi how windy the weather is today®*, 
perhaps not realizing we can estimate its velocity. 

There is a scale called the Beaufort Scale of 
Wind Force, of a measurement from zero to seventeen, 
calculated in knots. However, for our purpose we can 
convert knots to miles per hour from the scale of 
zero to eleven accordingly, which is more than ample 
for our requirements, and is as follows: 

BEAUFORT WIND OBSERVATION for WIND SPEED 

SCALE descrip- estimating speed in m.p.h, 

tion 


0 

calm 

smoke rises vertically 

under 1 

1 

gentle 

breeze 

smoke, but not weather 
vane, indicates wind 
direction 

1-3 

2 

light 

breeze 

leaves rustle; weather 
vanes move; wind felt 
on face 

4-7 

3 

medium 

breeze 

leaves 6c small twigs 
move constantly; 
handkerchiefs extend 

8 -12 

4,5 

moderate 

breeze 

small branches move; 
small leaf trees sway; 
dust 6c paper swirl 

13-24 

6 

strong 

breeze 

large branches move; 
f phone wires whistle 

25-31 

7 

light gale 

trees wholly in motion 

32-38 

8,9 

strong gale 

twigs, branches break off 

39-54 

10 

full gale 

trees uprooted; 
buildings damaged 

55-63 

11 

storm 

damage widespread 

64-75 
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Mud Pond is a small lake located in a depression 
between Shirley Bay and Constance Bay. Together with 
Constance Lake they form a series which undoubedly 
represents the remains of a former course of the 
Ottawa River. The area is of interest botanically 
because the flora is quite typical of that occupying 
the Beekmantown dolomite which covers most of the area 
known locally as the "Burnt Lands". 


Finding it may pose a problem. Take Highway 17 
to the curve beyond South March. Here the road to 
Dunrobin goes straight ahead but there is another 
little concession road to the right. Follow this road 
north past the railway tracks and about half way to 
the YMCA camp. On the top of one of the several small 
rises is a track running into the woods on the left 
side of the road. Park there. Don't try to drive in - 
you may not get out. Walk in about half a mile and 
you will come to Mud Pond. 
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The road into the lake is flor istically interest¬ 
ing. But watch out for poison ivy! It just loves 
the place. You will see white spruce, white pine, hop 
hornbeam, hazelnut, large-toothed aspen, barren straw¬ 
berry (Waldsteinia fragarioides ), two kinds of straw¬ 
berry (the round-berried tasty one and the conical- 
berried and not so tasty one), dogbane and mossy cup 
oak, Rafinesque f s viburnum and perhaps if you are ob¬ 
servant, the bittersweet (Celastrus scandens ) choking 
some hapless sapling. Don f t ignore the sedges and 
grasses; Carex eburnea Boot, a delicate and filmy 
lime-looking sedge is abundant. The climbing honey¬ 
suckle is in this area but you will have to look 
carefully for it. 

The boggy portion of the pond is at the east end 
and in order to get there you will need to walk 
through the woods bordering the lake. These are wet 
woods and you will need your rubber boots throughout 
most of the season. You may need your repellent too. 

In these woods which are made up of alder, birch, 
white cedar, ash and balsam fir, there is an interest¬ 
ing ground cover where you will find goldthread, the 
blue-bead or corn lily (Clintonia borealis ), Ledum 
groenlandicum , the Labrador tea, the hairy raspberry 
(Rubus pubescens ) - the berries are delicious, by the 
way - the Calla lily (Calla palustris ) sometimes 
called water-arum because it is an aroid, and many 
other choice items. 

The struggle to get into the bog will be very 
rewarding because when you finally break out of the 
woods into the open part you will be able to look for 
the bog-rosemary (Andromeda glaucophylla ) and the 
white beak rush (Rhynchospora alba ) which is found 
only here. Some reed grass (Phragmites communis ) will 
be about; you may find the orchid, Calopogon pulchellus 
- perhaps there are others there - you look. Pitcher 
plant is there, and flowers in July, by the way. I 
believe sundew is there, but can't remember exactly, 
but there are some interesting bog asters and golden- 
rods later in the season. And I'll let you in on a 
secret: my favourite willow is there, Salix Candida. 

The only other place I've seen it is in that old 
quarry pit this side of the bridge at Pakenham. 
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Donit forget finally to wander along the shore of the 
lake in the bog area where you should see Virginian 
cottongrass with holly and sweet gale along the shore. 

A word of caution. We once tried to get to the 
east end of Mud Pond by boat. The lake bottom is marl 
and very alkaline (most bogs are in acid places). We 
found that as we approached the east end the ooze 
seemed to stop the boat's progress. It was the near¬ 
est thing to the popular notion of quicksand that I 
have encountered with the possible exception of the 
east end of Lac Lapeche in Gatineau Park where I could 
not make progress with my canoe. But it is safe to 
walk through the woods to get there. I took a botan¬ 
ical group on a tour there during the 1959 Internation¬ 
al Botanical Congress and the head count was the same 
when we left as when we arrived. 

There is not the slightest doubt that you will 
find this voyage of exploration a most enjoyable out¬ 
ing and if your interest goes beyond plants, who knows 
what other treasures you will find. 



HELP WANTED 

The editorial staff of TRAIL 6c LANDSCAPE are in 
urgent need of typists to help produce future issues. 

An evening or two of volunteered help every two months 
would be enormously appreciated. We feel that a staff 
of about six typists would ensure that we can always 
rely on someone to carry part oc the load. Readers 
able to operate an electric typewriter and willing to 
assist us, please call Anne Hanes (749-2400), or Sheila 
Sheila Thomson (234-0845). 

Does any reader know of an electric typewriter 
that could be made available for our use during evening 
hours? We require a 15" carriage and carbon ribbon, 
and type not too dissimilar to that used here. 
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of Pakenham and 
Ramsay Townships 
(Lanark County) 


When I published a history of Pakenham Village 
in 1963, I included in it two photographs of Indian 
artifacts to illustrate the types found in the area. 
Almost at once residents of Pakenham and Ramsay town¬ 
ships began telling me of their finds. Eventually I 
learned of 9 sites in the two townships where a total 
of 30 artifacts had been found. Undoubedly there 
are many others. 

According to archaeologists, the first inhabit¬ 
ants of the Pakenham-Ramsay area of whom there is any 
trace were the Indian groups known as "Archaic 11 . They 
were represented here by the Laurentian Culture, dat¬ 
ing from about 3000 B.C., or earlier, to 1000 B.C. 

Next came the Woodland groups, represented in the 
Ottawa Valley by the Point Peninsula Culture (about 
400 B.C. to A.D. 600). Last in the area were the 
historic Indians encountered by the early explorers. 
Each of these groups left behind artifacts typical of 
their culture and period. 

The Pakenham-Ramsay area was probably part of a 
,9 no man’s land" lying between the Algonquins of the 
Canadian Shield who were hunters, trappers and food- 
gatherers, and the Onondaga-Oneida tribes of the 
Iroquois, who were on the more fertile land to the 
south and engaged in farming. No doubt both groups 
penetrated the area. Some of the Algonquins were per¬ 
haps inhabitants; and small bands of Iroquois probably 
roamed the area to hunt and fish in the numerous 
forests, lakes and streams. 

The nine sites known to me are close to the 
Mississippi and Indian Rivers and their tributaries, 
indicating that the aborigines used these waterways 
to reach localities rich in game and fish. Some of 
the artifacts were found on virgin soil along the 
stream banks; others were turned up on cultivated 
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GROUP 1 : With the exception of the Indian pipe in the 
lower right, all the artifacts in this group are from 
Pakenham Township. The largest projectile point, the 
half point, and the large blade of white quartzite are 
from Site 1 and were found on cultivated farmland. 

The large point, which is of banded Huronian slate and 
measures 5 inches, was skilfully constructed to take 
advantage of the natural graining in the stone. The 
4^-inch bi-facially flaked knife blade is also a hand¬ 
some specimen. The points are Archaic and the blade 
probably dates from the historic Indian period. 

The four smallest artifacts in the group (from 
Site 2) are so roughly made as to suggest that they 
may have been discards. They belong from the late 
Archaic to the Middle Woodland period. 

The slender, black projectile point, the small 
quartzite bi-facial blade, the adze, and the axe are 
from Site 3. The projectile point, which is early 
Archaic, shows both basal and lateral grinding, and 
sandstone was probably used to smoothe the edges so 
that the lashing fastening it to spear or dart would 
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not be cut. The blade may run through the entire 
period to historic Indian times; and the adze and 
axe belong to this later period. 

GROUP 2 : These were found at Site 4. The presence of a 
small bog, with characteristic bog plants, suggests 
that at one time a lake may have drained from this 
area into the Mississippi. The semi-lunar blade (ulu) 
is a good diagnostic artifact of the Laurentian Cul¬ 
ture, dating from 3000 B.C. or earlier. The projectile 
point is also Archaic, and the bi-facial blade likely 
of the same period. The two heavy tools were probably 



3 
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adzes but may have been used as axes. The longer 
measures 7 inches and the other, which is of sturdier 
build, 6^ inches, 

GROUP 3 : The artifacts in this group were found at Site 
7. The large gouge is more than 8 inches long; archae¬ 
ologists say that these gouges were not used after the 
Archaic period. The large, roughly made spear or 
lance point is also Archaic. The larger adze is prob¬ 
ably Archaic but could have been used in the historic 
Indian period. The smaller adze is typical Iroquois. 
So, too, is the Iroquois trumpet pipe dating from A e D u 
1450 to A*D 0 1550. This pipe is for smoking tobacco; 
the missing stem probably measured 8 inches. To make 
these pipes the Indians moulded clay around a hollow 
reed and when the clay hardened "fired" the pipe, 
burning out the reed. 

The pipe bowl shown in Group 1 (found at Site 8) 
is a modified trumpet pipe. When the trumpet was 
broken off its frugal owner apparently ground down the 
edges. The pipe is typical of the Onandaga-Oneida 
tribes of the Iroquois; the characteristic oblique 
bars are visible on the bowl. 

GROUP 4 : The small projectile point in the lower right 
corner is Archaic and was found at Site 5j the nicely 
worked point just above it is from Site 6 and belongs 
in the same period. The other six artifacts in this 
group are from Site 9. The 6%-inch tool at the top 
was probably a whetstone and is likely of early date. 
The whetstone in the center is a very ancient tool-- 
3000 B*C e or earlier. The two dart heads probably be¬ 
long before 1000 B.C.; and the side scraper is also 
of early date. The smallest of the 30 artifacts is 
the arrowhead of flint shown in this group. It dates 
from the late Woodland or Algonquin period, probably 
about A.D. 1000. 

CREDITS : Map - Harry Thomson 

Artifacts - Miss Edna Ross, Douglas Deugo, M,F 4 Gillan, 
Prescott Pierce, and Douglas Russell of Pakenham 
Township; and the Misses Arthur, Mrs. James Brown, 

Mrs. Wilbert Cochran, D # W # Munro, and Wilbert 
Patterson of Ramsay Township. 

Identification of Artifacts National Museum of Canada 
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Let’s look at 


GATINEAU PARK 

A half-forgotten trail that was 
travelled in the early days of the 
Park, SENTIER CHAMPLAIN can still be 
found and followed to a magnificent 
lookout over the Ottawa Valley. The old trail seems to 
have been abandoned to its fate some years ago by the 
compulsive improvers, with the happy result that it is 

still what it ought to be.a path through the woods. 

The trail properly begins on old Ridge Road, about a 
quarter of a mile east of Huron Lodge. This intersec¬ 
tion is marked only with Ridge Road and Western Lodge 
signs, although Alexander’s Road branches off to the 
north and Sentier Champlain to the south. 

Sentier Champlain is broad and open where it 
leaves Ridge Road, but it soon loses itself in the 
tall meadow plants along the edge of Routley’s 
Clearing, Once in the woods again, however, the trail 
opens up and is easy to follow. Here the first of 
many ancient trail markers has been retrieved from 
the ground and propped up again. The weatherbeaten 
old markers, chewed by porcupines and clawed by bears, 
seem to suit the trail exactly, merely indicating the 
route without embellishing it. Along the path in 
summer grow Indian pipe and sweet-scented pyrola. 

There are stands of royal fern and masses of jewelweed 
along the sedgy stream beds. The route is blocked by 
a fence at the Parkway, but you can detour across and 
pick up the trail on the opposite side. 

From the Parkway, Sentier Champlain drops steeply 
down into the hardwoods. The trees here have had time 
since logging days to return again to respectable size. 
Maples, yellow birches and beeches are perhaps sixty 
or seventy-five years old, with an occasional tremen¬ 
dous old beech that must have seen both Confederation 
and Centennial Year. There are some good "bear trees" 
among the beeches here, easily spotted from the trail. 
Past a little swamp full of cinnamon fern, and over a 
rise, the trail plunges into a valley, where it veers 
to the west. As you begin to climb out of the.Valley, 
there is a scattering of tall white pines still short 
of the century mark, but big enough to suggest the 
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flavour of the white pine forest the settlers knew. 
These pockets of pines are becoming more scarce each 
year, as windstorms take their toll. 

Where the trail climbs up over dry lichen-covered 
bedrock, and the maples give way to oaks, the occasion¬ 
al trail marker is a reassuring sight. The path runs 
along slightly below the crest of the hill, and soon 
comes out onto the first of a series of three lookouts. 
Here the cliff drops away steeply at your feet, with 
the valley of the Ottawa spread out far below. The 
rocks in summer are decorated with purple harebell, 
and in the fall are splashed with the red of oak and 
sumac and poison ivy. (Be sure to detour around thei 
latter. 1 ) Clumps of woodsia and scrubby bits of eastern 
red cedar grow from the cracks in the rocks. Finding 
the trail between lookouts is not easy, but by scout¬ 
ing along the edge of the clearing, you will spot the 
opening through the woods. 

The bones of a huge old sign lie drying near the 
first lookout, the words completely obliterated. The 
original message was to the effect that the first 

white man to see these hills did not like them.a 

reference to remarks in Champlain’s diary as he sur¬ 
veyed the rocky escarpment from his canoe on the 
Ottawa. No doubt he had in mind settlement and agri¬ 
culture, not recreation and scenic beauty. 

Sentier Champlain is a trail that naturalists 
will enjoy at every season. The early spring flowers 
such as bloodroot and wild ginger grow along th path. 

On summer evenings, thrushes sing in the hardwoods. 

The trail is beautiful in September when maples are 
turning colour, and in October when yellow leaves are 
drifting down. Whatever the season, the old trail will 
lead you into a vanishing world, a quiet corner not yet 
invaded by paved parkways or bulldozed fire roads, full 
of the charm that is found wherever man will allow the 
landscape to return to its own natural beauty. 

Sheila Thomson 

This is Your Playground. .. .’’Hull has leased between 14 
and 20 acres (in Gatineau Park) for use as 'sanitary 
land fill'"(i.e. garbage dump) Ottawa Citizen, July 29 
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COMING EVENTS 


Sat, Sept, 16 : Club Mosses and other Spore Plants, 

A morning outing to Gatineau Park. If weather is 
favourable, this outing should also provide an 
opportunity for photographing mushrooms and toadstools. 
Meet at Health & Welfare Bldg., Tunney's Pasture, at 
10 a.m. Leader: Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 


Sat, Sept, 9 : Shore Bird Outing. Leave Health 6c 
Welfare Bldg, at 7 a.m. Leaders: Monty Brigham 
(728-0855) and Ron Pittaway (684-5719) 


Sat, Sept. 30 : Botany Excursion to Mont Ste. Marie. 
Fall colours should be at their 'best for this trip 
to the highest peak in the Gatineau. Meet at Health 
6c Welfare Bldg., at 9 a.m. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Dr. W.G. Dore (233-5342) 


Sat, Oct. 14 : Migrating Ducks at Shirley 1 s Bay. Meet 
at Health 6c Welfare Bldg, at 6 a.m. Leaders: Monty 
Brigham (728-0855) and Ron Pittaway (684-5719) 


Sun. Oct. 15 : Geology of Gatineau Park. An opportunity 
to learn more about the rocks and land formations of 
the Gatineau . Meet at Health 6c Welfare Bldg, at 10 a.m. 
Bring a lunch. Leader: Dr. Alex McLaren (99-45125) 


Note: At the discretion of the leader, an excursion 
may be cancelled because of bad weather. The leader 
of the day will go to the designated meeting place 
to make his decision known. 












